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Coming 
Events... 


A calendar of the more important 
national meetings of church or- 
ganizations, so far as known to the 
BULLETIN, is published monthly 
in this column. 


Joint Committee of the World Council 
and the International Missionary 
Council 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 16-18, 1947 


United. Stewardship Council, Spring 
Meeting 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 19-21, 1947 
Committee on the World Council 
Assembly 
Buck Hills Falls, Pa., April 19-22, 1947 
World Council of Churches, Provisional 
Committee 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 22-25, 1947 
General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1947 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 19-24, 1947 
Federal Council of Churches, Execu- 
tive Committee 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 1947 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
General Assembly 

Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22, 1947 
United Presbyterian Church, General 
Assembly 

Sterling, Kansas, May 28, 1947 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 
General Assembly 

Montreat, N. C., May 29, 1947 
Reformed Church in America 

Holland, Mich., June 5, 1947 
Church of the Brethren, General 
Conference 

Orlando, Fla., June 11-15, 1947 
North American Interseminary j 
Conference 

Oxford, Ohio, June 11-18, 1947 
American Committee for the World 
Council 

New York, N. Y., June 17, 1947 
International Missionary Council, 
Enlarged Meeting of the Committee 

Toronto, Canada, July 5-20, 1947 
International Society of Christian 
Endeavor 
San Francisco, Calif., July 8-13, 1947 
General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church 

St. Louis, Mo., July 9-16, 1947 
World Conference of Christian Youth 

Oslo, Norway, July 22-31, 1947 
International Couacil of Religious Edu- 
cation, International Convention 

Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-27, 1947 
International Convention, Disciples 
of Christ 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 29-Aug. 3, 1947 
World Convention, Churches of 
Christ (Disciples) 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 3-7, 1947 
Women’s Missionary Council, Colored 
Methedist Episcopal Church 

Little Rock, Ark., August 13-17, 1947 
World Council of the World’s Sunday 
School Association 

Birmingham, England, Aug. 18-22, 1947 
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The Editorial Outlook 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER’S VISIT 


P ASTOR MarTIN NIEMOELLER completed his 


visit among the American Churches on 


_March 14th. For three months, before great 


audiences in all parts of our country, he had 


_ been interpreting the struggle in the German 
- Church against National Socialism and bearing 
_his personal Christian testimony to the faith that 


\ 


sustained him during the ordeal. 


Wherever he 


went his messages were a spiritual witness of a 
high order. 


Pastor Niemoeller came to America as the 


; vice-president of the Council of the Evangelical 
_ Church in Germany and the head of its depart- 
ment for relations with the Churches of other 


lands. His first appearance, as was appropriate 


for his official capacity, was before the Federal 
Council’s biennial meeting in Seattle in Decem- 


ber. His presence there and all his subsequent 


contacts have contributed vitally to establish- 
ing a new basis of fellowship between the 


churches of America and of Germany. We have 
seen a fresh demonstration of the existence of 
an ecumenical Christian community, in which a 


reborn German Church is beginning to take its 
_ place. 


The reason why Pastor Niemoeller was so 


warmly welcomed by American Christians is 


that they saw in him a living symbol of the fact 
that in at least a section of the German Church 
there had been a courageous resistance to Naz- 
ism. In the midst of the American welcome 


~ an occasional critical voice emerged, but it soon 


? 


appeared that the criticism was based uvon lack 


of knowledge. Some of the critics failed to un- 


derstand Pastor Niemoeller’s change of outlook 
which took place about 1933. Others failed 
to comprehend the significance of the church 


struggle in Germany. Thev held the superficial 


and mistaken opinion that it had to do only with 
the defense of the church organization and was 


not related to the Nazi ideolorv. They did not 


realize that the real issue in the church struggle 
was one of fundamental religious and social sig- 
nificance,—viz. whether Christ or Hitler had the 
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right to set the pattern for the whole life. This 
point is so crucial that it is important, in order 
to keep the record straight, to recall certain 
salient facts. 

It was the Nazi attempt to force the Church, 
along with all the other social institutions of 
Germany, into conformity with its own ends that 
awakened Martin Niemoeller to a heroic de- 
fense of freedom of conscience. But to infer 
that this meant that he was concerned only, or 
chiefly, with a problem of ecclesiastical admin- 
istration is to admit great ignorance. The 
truth is that it was impossible to separate the 
particular issue of freedom for the Christian mes- 
sage from the whole issue of freedom for any- 
body or anything under the totalitarian regime. 

This was illustrated in one of the earliest 
clashes between Pastor Niemoeller and Hitler. It 
had to do with the Nazi racialistic doctrine— 
more specifically, the so-called “Aryan para- 
graph,” designed to eliminate all those of Jewish 
descent from any post of leadership anywhere 
in Germany. Pastor Niemoeller repudiated the 
principle by insisting, in an article in “The 
Young Church” in 1933, that it was contrary to 
Christian teaching and so must not be applied 
in the Church. The effect of this action was to 
brand the entire theory of racialism as unaccept- 
able to the Christian conscience. 

The well known letter of the Evangelical 
Church to Chancellor Hitler, which Pastor Nie- 
moeller signed in June 1936, contains out- 
spoken evidence of his opposition to Nazi po- 
litical objectives. It dealt not only with the 
problems of the Church but also with burning 
issues of national policy. For example: 


“When blood, race, nationality, and honor are thus 
raised to the rank of qualities that guarantee eternity 
the Evangelical Christian is bound, by the first com- 
mandment, to reiect the assumption. When the 
‘Aryan’ human being is glorified, God’s Word bears 
witness to the sinfulness of al] men. When, within the 
compass of the National Socialist view of life, an anti- 
Semitism is forced on the Christian that binds him to 
hatred of the Jew. the Christian injunction to love 
one’s neighbor still stands for him opposed to it.” 


Again: 

“The Evangelical conscience, which shares the re- 
sponsibility for the people and the government, is most 
heavily burdened by the fact that there are still con- 
centration camps in Germany,—which describes itself 
as a country in which justice is administered,—and 
that the measures and actions of the secret State police 
are exempt from any judicial control.” 


In speaking against the totalitarian regime 
Pastor Niemoeller was not merely defending the 
Church but attacking the whole totalitarian 
philosophy as a denial of the Christian view of 
life and conduct.’ As he said in his address at 
Seattle, reviewing his experience in the fight 
with Hitler: 


“The churches had to bear witness to the validity 
of God’s commandments and of Christian moral stand- 
ards both for the individual and the social life of the 
nation. This war could not be avoided and it had to 
be fought to the end, until either the state renounced 
its totalitarian claim on the very souls of its subjects 
or the churches revoked the binding character of God’s 
will for human life.” 


During the period since he became free to 
speak to his fellow-countrymen after his release 
from Dachau, Pastor Niemoeller has again and 
again declared his conviction that the German 
people as a whole must accept moral responsi- 
bility for the terrible evil which Nazism let 
loose upon the world. In his first address be- 
fore a representative body of the German 
Church, in Stuttgart in October, 1945, he af- 
firmed that it was not enough to blame the 
Nazis. Christians also, he said, had to confess 
their share of guilt because they had not spoken 
out with sufficient force to prevent the tremend- 
ous suffering that had been caused by Germany 
to neighboring peoples. Similarly, in an ad- 
dress in Berlin on October 27, 1946, he gave 
expression to the need for penitence for the 
treatment of the Jews: 


“So far, we have not taken seriously the concep- 
tions of guilt and atonement. We were dreaming 
when we thought guilt belonged to the past. When, 
however, in the midst of a Christian people 6,000,000 
persons are deliberately murdered only because they 
belonged to another race, no one can maintain that 
the guilt is not a fearful reality.” 


In behalf of the whole constituency of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the BULLETIN records grateful avpre- 
ciation to Pastor Niemoeller for his role in the 
struggle of the German Church against National 
Socialism and also for the spirit in which he is 
facing the overwhelming responsibilities resting 
on the leadership of the German Church today. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


\ X J believe in America. We are enthusiastic | 
about America, not so much because of her | 


ments and her power as because of her democ-| 
racy. We are so jealous of this democracy that | 
we not only defend it against attacks but we also | 
criticize anything that tends to impair it from | 
within. We constantly try to improve it. iM 

This democracy is our most cherished heritage | 
from earlier generations of Americans. It is a} 
form of government, a set of freedoms and a_ 
corresponding set of responsibilities; but most 
basically it is a type and pattern of community | 
life. One of the bases, and at the same time one 
of the products, of this pattern of life is the pub- | 
lic school. We therefore defend it against un- | 
fair attacks and criticize anything that tends to | 
impair it. Certainly those who would change i 1 
fundamentally carry the burden of proof in any | 
discussion of it. 4 

We believe that this system needs federal | 
financial aid at this time of crisis in order that | 
it may be strengthened in those states where it | 
is now dangerously weak. Such federal aid must | 
not involve control of policy, which is left to the | 
states by constitutional provision. 

But in connection with the current proposal 
to grant federal aid, it is now insisted in some | 
quarters that a general policy be established of | 
including aid to parochial schools. If this were | 
to be done, we should not only depart from the | 
traditional. American policy that public funds | 
should not be given for sectarian purposes but | 
we should also impair our public schools and our | 
democratic community life. To provide federal | 
funds for parochial schools would be to encour- — 
age segregated educational systems and thereby | 
threaten our democracy by fragmentizing our | 
culture. | 

Protestants generally take the position that | 
religious education is basic to all education and | 
essential to good citizenshin. They would join 
with Roman Catholics and Tews in the effort to | 
correct the present secularism of much of our | 
public education. Thev do not support any — 
alternative provosals that would weaken our — 
public educational svstem. 

Legislative develooments should be watched | 
carefully. 8) 


NorE—The Federal Council has published a pamphlet 
“Federal Aid to Sectarian Education?” Price, 15 cents. 
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TO ASSIST JUVENILE DELINQUENTS the Queens Federation of Churches, N. Y., 
dlaces a worker in the Juvenile and the Felony courts. He plays an important part in 
droviding aid for those youngsters who tangle with the law. The picture at right portrays 
another important phase of the work—a survey to locate inactive church members. 


: 
| 
if 


Survey Work 
Is Vital Part 


Of Program 


A PART Of the work of the Queens 
-™ Federation of Churches is auto- 
natically cut out for it by the fact that 
Queens County, which is a part of 
New York City, is “a county of retired 
Christians,” according to William C. 
Bennett, the Executive Secretary. Six 
nundred thousand of the 1,400,000 
residents are Protestant, but of these 
approximately 100,000 are active 
thurch members. One principal reason 
‘or this, according to Mr. Bennett, is 
hat many people move out to Queens 
‘rom other parts of the city, or move 
tere from other sections of the country 
‘0 find work in New York City. 


To reach these people the Federa- 
‘ion has a Director of Surveys on its 
staff whose one job is to aid churches 
in reaching these “retired Christians.” 
The Federation prepares special maps 
for every area and each block to be 
sovered is carefully charted; then the 
federation director helps the individual 
church launch its survey by providing 
materials, instructing canvassers, and 
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helping with publicity. One of the 
pictures on this page illustrates this 
important phase of cooperative en- 
deavor. 

Another important part of the Fed- 
eration’s work, according to Mr. Ben- 
nett, is to assist church members in 
seeing their responsibilities beyond 
their individual parishes and to -pro- 
vide the instruments for action in such 
matters of vital interest to the com- 


‘munity as a whole. Juvenile delinquents 


constitute one of these responsibilities, 
and the Federation has a worker in 
the Juvenile and Felony courts, who 
is playing a dramatic part in the re- 
habilitation of youth who have gone 
astray, Mr. Bennett pointed out. To 
assist churches in their efforts to keep 
teen-agers off the streets, the Federa- 
tion has a class for the training of 
youth leaders which is conducted by a 
trained recreational leader who comes 
from recent experience with recreation- 
al programs in the armed services. 

Many churches sent young people 
to this class and as a result recreational 
programs are being developed in 
Queens churches which are more in 
keeping with the actual requirements 
of youth. 

Other parts of the Queens Federation 
program: 

Weekday classes for religious ed- 
ucation on a released time basis. 
An annual retreat for laymen by 


means of which a large number of 

laymen find fellowship and strength 

for action. 

A Committee on Scouting, which 
works for closer cooperation. with 
the Scout movement and _ provides 
a chaplain for the entire summer 
Scout camp season. 

The Federation has conducted five 
Leadership Training Schools within 
the last year. Total registration: 530. 

Seminars for pastors on special 
subjects. 

During the past year the Queens 
Federation of Churches purchased its 
own headquarters building. And, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bennett, the Federation 
is 16 years old and “has never had a 
deficit.” 

The Federation plays an active part 
in the general life of the community. 
It serves as the Protestant agency in 
the field of social welfare, and makes 
certain that Protestantism is repre- 
sented in various community activities 
where the religious forces are a vital 
factor. The seminars mentioned above 
have included such topics as: Prot- 
estant Faith; Worship; Mixed Mar- 
riages. And in each instance so much 


interest was generated that a commis- 
sion was named to work out a state- 
ment for submission to the churches. 


vi 


The Department of Pastoral Services 


RESULT OF EXPANDED WORK IN RELIGION AND HEALTH 


HE NEWEST PART of the Federal 

Council’s organizational structure 

—the Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices—may best be described to readers 
of the BULLETIN as simply the “larger 
house” to which it has been necessary 
to move a rapidly growing activity. 

In 1937 the Commission on Religion 
and Health was organized with Rev. 
Seward Hiltner as Executive Secretary, 
and during the intervening nine years 
the field of need served by this com- 
mission has expanded so much that 
the original name is no longer adequate 
to identify the activities involved. 

For illustration let us have a quick 
look at the 1946 Biennial Report. Here 
are the high points of some of the 
projects mentioned—a program which 
includes both projects to meet im- 
mediate war-born needs; and projects 
geared more to a long-range emphasis: 

Prepared a pamphlet for the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism applying the in- 
sights of psychology and _ personal 
counseling to the methods of home 
visitation evangelism — Cooperation 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
concerning its Course on Health and 
Human Relations to provide back- 
ground education for ministers in the 
field of sex and venereal disease—Last 
summer more than 175 ministers took 
special courses in clinical pastoral train- 
ing, the largest number in any single 
summer—Sponsored with the I.C.R.E. 
an exploratory study of religious min- 
istry in a mental deficiency institution 
—Began the significant new study on 
problems in connection with religious 
ministry to older people—Prepared 
literature on the problems of returning 
service men which was distributed to 
the extent of 300 thousand copies— 
Continued to advise on the religious 
aspects of the curriculum of the Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies, which was 
attended by 50 churchmen in 1945 
and by 60 in 1946. 

These are some of the activities of 
the Commission on Religion and Health 
for the past two years, which indicate 
the extent to which the program has 
spread, in response to need, beyond 
the original plan adopted when the 
Commission was, organized in 1937. 

To find the origin of the new Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services—which was 
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authorized by the Biennial Meeting 
last December and which embraces 
the original Commission on Religion 
and Health—we must go back to 1923, 
and to the insight and enthusiasm of 
a lay woman, Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt. 
It was she who brought together a 
group of physicians and ministers to 
consider the relations of religion and 
medicine. The result was the Joint 
Committee on Religion and Medicine, 
which the Federal Council’s Research 
Department and the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine maintained until 
1936. 

In 1937 when the Federal Council 
formed the Com- 
mission on_ Reli- 
gion and Health 
Rev. Howard 
Chandler Robbins 
was named as 
Chairman, and 
Edward H. Hume, 
M.D., as_ Vice- 
Chairman. The 
aims of the Com- 
mission on Reli- 
gion and Health, 
said Mr. Hiltner, were from the be- 
ginning “to show that health of body, 
mind and spirit is an essential concern 
of religion, to discover and demonstrate 
the distinctive place religion has in the 
restoration and maintenance of health, 
to aid in revitalizing the pastor’s min- 
istry to individuals, to promote closer 
working relationships of doctors and 
ministers, and to improve ministry in 
institutions.” 

The Commission on Religion and 
Health has made large strides toward 
fulfilling its objectives. During the war 
it cooperated in the sponsorship of 
nearly two hundred seminars on per- 
sonal counseling in camp communities 
in every state. Its pamphlet publica- 
tions such as “The Ministry of Listen- 
ing” and “A Road to Recovery” are 
being used by the thousands, even by 
many who are not ordinarily readers of 
religious literature. Its special two- 
year Study of Religious Ministry to 
Older People, initiated last fall and 
financed by a special grant from the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation, prom- 
ises to break new ground in an in- 
creasingly important field. Cooperation 
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with the Yale School of Alcohol Studié 
has made it possible for more thé 


two hundred ministers to take advai 


tage of that unique course of instructie 
in the scientific background of alcoh¢ 
problerhs. These are but a few of tl 
many activities developed over the pa 
few years. 

In November 1946 the Ameritl ( 
Journal of Public Health commente 


editorially, “We commend the wo, 


of the Commission on Religion an 
Health to our readers. We should lil 
to see a few health officers, who hay 
the surplus energy to lift their mine 
from daily routine, do somethin 
concrete to make medicine and th 
churches in their communities effectiy 
partners.” It added, “Its work is ¢ 
vital significance to the public healt 
profession.” ¥ 

It became clear some months agi 
added Mr. Hiltner, that while 4 
Commission on Religion and Hea 
must continue, the greatly increase 
scope of the work itself, in response {) 
need, and demand, suggested that j 
new structure was necessary to a 
complish two purposes. The first y¥ 
to recognize and demonstrate to i 
churches the full scope of the progray 
which is actually being carried on. TP 
second was to free the Commissic¢ 
on Religion and Health to devote i 
major attention to those fundamenti 
concerns which brought it into bein’ 
rather than permitting it to be di! 
tracted by the important immedia 
concerns which have now become tl 

function of the d 
partment. 

The  Depar 
ment of Pastor: 
Services will no/ 
concentrate on ef’ 
-ucation for pa! 
toral work an 
personal counseé 
ing. The Commi) 
sion on Religic 
and Health wi 
focus its attentic 
on basic aspects of religion’s * 
tionship to health. 

Also under the general oversight | / 
the Department i is the new Commissic 
on Ministry in Institutions. For mot 
than ten years the Commission ¢ 


J. C. Taylor 
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" Chaplains has nominated candi- 
ites for Protestant chaplaincy in 

A penal and correctional institu- 
ons; while the Commission on Reli- 
on and Health has studied, agreed 
jut standards, and promoted more 
d better chaplaincy work in hospitals 
id other institutions. In the new 
mmission on Ministry in Institutions 
ese interests are brought together in 
) improved structure. 


|Mr. Hiltner has a comment on the 
ume of the new Department of 
astoral Services, “The word pastoral 
well be thought of in its original 
ing of shepherding,” he says, add- 
| “This ancient healing and com- 
ting function of the churches is so 
ortant, yet so much taken for 
nted, that it needs to be lifted up 
once again.” 

One of the im- 
portant new en- 
terprises is the 
publication on 
April fifteenth of 
three devotional 
booklets, especial- 
ly designed for use 


by hospital pa- 

tients, God and 
‘rederick Kuether Health, A Road to 
Recovery, and 
eth in Our Sickness. Materi- 


s of this kind have long been re- 
(ested, and they are expected to fill 
ide need. 


The Department’s Chairman is Rev. 
is R. Rice, Director of Religious 
ork at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
The two Vice-Chairmen are 
ay, Frederick Kuether, Jr., Director 
the Council for Clinical Training; 
d@ Rev. James Clair Taylor, local 
stor and editor of the A. M. E. Zion 
uarterly Review. 

New chairman of the Commission 
( Religion and Health is Rev. Lloyd 
| Foster, minister of Old First Pres- 
I erian Church, Newark; and Vice- 


iblic Health Association, and Miss 
4a Elizabeth Dines, RN., Director 
( Nursing Education, Community 
‘tvice Society, New York. 


Rev. C. E. Krumbholz, Director of 
ie Department of Welfare of the Na- 
‘nal Lutheran Council, is Chairman 
{ the Commission on Ministry in 
‘stitutions; the Vice-Chairman is 
faplain. Donald C. Beatty, Chief of 
'e } Planning Division, Chaplaincy 
r" vice, Veterans Administration. 

(Mr. Hiltner is Executive Secretary 


t the Department and its two Com- 
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missions. Rev. J. Lennart Cedarleaf and 
Rev. Paul B. Maves are staff Research 
Associates in connection with the 
Study of Religious Ministry to Older 
People. 


“We in the Department interpret 
the new status accorded our work by 
the Federal Council,” says Mr. Hiltner, 
“as strong evidence of increased gen- 
eral interest, and of renewed conviction 
that pastoral service to individuals 
requires work and study and concern, 
as well as art. We expect the new struc- 
ture to open up new opportunities for 
us to help pastors help their people.” 

The Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment, Rev. Seward Hiltner, was 
recently honored by election as a life 
member of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. His citation read 
that he “thas given outstanding leader- 
ship in the orientation of the clergy 
to the mental hygiene viewpoint and 
in the development of cooperative re- 
lationships between clergymen and 
psychiatrists and other physicians.” 


by this new department. 


Devotional—for Hospi Use 


A Roap To REcoverY, Robert Rasche.... 

(COB WAND IEALTHysheisseliie lisp DICKSiors. seins ett aie Pn se eee 10 cents 

STRENGTH IN Our SICKNESS, Everett B. Lesher...........2--2...22..----2--sssseeseeseeee 10 cents 
Pastoral Counseling 

A \GOUNSELING Vinwroina, Carl R. Rogers. .os2.28 22) cess eas cctest cate asectoes 10 cents 

COUNSELING TO MEET VETERANS’ NEEDS, John Millet_..............-..---.-- 10 cents 

IMINISERY . OF. COUM BEING.) Ns OLLO LAY cea Foe cccedeece ccc tea -ens susvat ere nnteeesee 10 cents 

Manustry Yor Wistmnmna) Russell SL DiCk So 225, oop aed cosh cece eee eee etcee 10 cents 

IRERSONAL. COUNSELING apa tOllOera DIY water sre ee tae arn e e be eects ees 5 cents 

Tue Pastor’s Loan SHetr, Dicks and Hiltner....... 2.2.22. 10 cents 

WorKSHOP IN PERSONAL CouUNSELING, Charles Holman......._.............2.-.--- 20 cents 
Religion and Health 

INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION AND HEALTH, Seward Hiltner.....2-........-. 10 cents 

READING IN RELIGION AND HeEattH, Seward Hiltner.......2.2.2--.22--.--.----- 10 cents 

RELIGION AND HEALTH IN LOCAL COMMUNITY ..2.....:..0:.cececcccecccceceseceeceeeeesee 25 cents 

RecENT TRENDS IN PSYCHIATRY OF PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE FOR 

IRETIGION, A. (Quel baitin ye seccesseeeeess eek eceeeae cece ee eee rect ett epe se bene 10 cents 


Problems of Alcohol 


Clinical Pastoral Training 
CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING (Book) 


Religious Ministry in Institutions 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PRISON CHAPLAIN 


Other Publications 


CurRENT PusLicaTions of the Department of Pastoral Services are listed 
below-as an indication of the breadth of program now being carriedys on 


Worsuie AND HEeattH, Howard C. Robbins 


ATCOHOL PROBLEMS Dissecrep, EB. M. Jellinek ....-2--1-2.- cence eee 15 
YALE SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL STUDIES REPORT, 1943......2..222..-----20-ececeseeeeee 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES IN 1947_..W.....022.-222-2.eee--eeeee- 
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Physicians 
And Ministers 
As Partners 


Reprinted from American Journal of 
Public Health, November, 1946, published 
by the American Public Health Association. 


HEN Lemuel Shattuck published 

his Report of the Sanitary Com- 
mission of Massachusetts in 1850, he 
addressed his closing appeal for sup- 
port first to physicians, and second’ to 
clergymen. What he desired was pri- 
marily an appeal from the pulpit in 
“one or more discourses annually” for 
a general program of sanitary reform. 
This type of support may still be of 
notable value to the health officer. 
The recognition that mental and emo- 
tional problems are as important as 
“physical” problems in the evaluation 
of public health needs, however, opens 


areas of far deeper and wider coopera- 
tion between the physician and the 
pastor. 

The commonest single factor in emo- 
tional maladjustment is probably a 
sense of inadequacy and a feeling of 
fear which results in inner conflict. 
The clergyman, who has to deal with 
such conflicts in his daily work as 
pastor, must understand something of 
the fundamental principles of psychi- 
atry if he is to perform his task wisely. 
On the other hand, the wise psychia- 
trist realizes that the resolution of such 
conflicts frequently demands sublima- 
tion of motive and desire into posi- 
tive constructive channels; and that— 
in the case of many individuals—such 
a result can be accomplished through 
what may be broadly termed religious 
experience. Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, 
a leader in this field, has reminded us 
that the word “sublimate”’ means “to 
raise, to elevate, to make sublime.” 

It was the recognition of this com- 
munity of interest which led to the es- 
tablishment by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America of 
a Commission on Religion and Health, 
with membership coming from the vari- 
ous Protestant Churches, and includ- 
ing ministers, physicians, psychiatrists, 
public health experts, nurses, and lay- 
men. This Commission has worked in 
close relationship with the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and 
has-been at all points. guided by the 
best«available technical knowledge in 
this field. Its work is of vital sig- 
nificance to the public health profes- 
sion. 

During the war, the Commission, 
with the cooperation of the Y.M.C.A., 
organized short courses on “First Aid 
in Mental Health” for Army chap- 
lains, U.S.O. and Y.M.C.A. workers, 
end clergymen in indirect contact with 
the troops. A large proportion of all 
the Protestant chaplains in the Army 
and Navy were exposed to these 
courses and it should be a great asset 
to our civilian mental hygiene program 
to have these thousands of clergymen 
returning to their community duties 
with an understanding of the basic 
principles of mental hygiene. 

A second stage of the work of the 
Commission was the preparation of a 
series of pamphlets dealing with the 
adjustment of the returned service- 
man to the conditions of civilian life. 
One of these pamphlets contains an 
article by Dr. J. A. P. Millet, an ex- 
cellent popular analysis of the obvious 
signs which may indicate good or bad 
adjustment and of attitudes the coun- 
sellor should take (and should not 
take) in regard to them. Another pre- 


sents a helpful program for the local 
church in dealing with the emotional 
problems of the returned serviceman. 
The Commission has published several 
lists of further references in the 
field of personal counselling which 
should be of substantial value to many 
public health workers as well as to the 
clergy. 

The mental hygiene problems raised 
by war service are in no sense unique. 
They differ—in essence—only in de- 
gree from the similar problems of daily 
civilian life. There is not a communi- 
ty in which the public health worker 
and the pastor could not engage in 
mutually fruitful cultivation of this 
field. Every public health nurse and 
every social worker would benefit by 
reading a 24-page leaflet on “The 
Ministry of Listening” by Rev. Russell 
L. Dicks which is among the Com- 
mission’s publications. 

We commend the work of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health to our 
readers. We should like to see a few 
health officers, who have the surplus 
energy to lift their minds from daily 
routine, do something concrete to 
make medicine and ‘the churches in 
their communities effective partners. 
We suspect that a conference of local 
pastors called by the health officer to 
discuss this problem with the counsel 
of a competent specialist in mental 
hygiene might bear rich and substan- 
tial fruits. 


AREA CONFERENCES 
SHOW OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE MINISTRY 


High school youth sought by the 
Commission on the Ministry, in a 
series of conferences now being spon- 
sored, are not those committed to 
church vocations, but the ablest young 
people in the churches, whatever their 
career choice. In New York City, 
in Webster Groves, Missouri, and in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
three Conferences on- the Ministry 
have demonstrated this new approach. 

The first Conference on the Minis- 
try, in New York, January 25, pre- 
sented Dr. George F. MacLeod of the 
Iona Community, Scotland, who 
painted a broad, vivid picture of the 
ministry for modern society. Presi- 
dent Dean G. McKee of Biblical Sem- 
inary then described what is involved 
in preparation for church vocation. 
There followed five discussion groups 
considering mission work, religious 


ae first - 


education, rural and social work, | 


‘pastor’s job, and pastoral technic 


for enlistment. Rev. William 
tenden, of the National Councill 
the Episcopal Church, gave the ¢ 
cluding address on “What Is 7 
Church?”’, and a final dedication 

ice, led by a young person, poin 
delegates to Christian interpretat 
of whatever life task they adopt. 

Protestant Council of the City of 
York joined with the Federal Co} 
cil’s Commission on the Ministry) 
the sponsorship of the Conference. 

A similar schedule was followed ; 
the Webster Groves Conference - 
February 15, undertaken with the | 
operation of the Metropolitan Chu) 
Federation of St. Louis. Dr. Hat 
ton Adams of Union Avenue h| 
tian Church there opened the Co 1) 
ence. Discussion of training ~ 
church vocations was led by Presid) 
F. W. Schroeder of Eden Theolog g 
ig) where the Conference 1 
held. John Oliver Nelson, _ 
rector ie the Commission on the M 
istry, gave the final address » bef 
a dedication service. 

In Springfield, Mass., on Mar: vy 
the third Conference on the Minis 
was scheduled at the Old First Chu i 
with Dean Luther A. Weigle of Y 
Divinity School bringing the first | 
dress on “The Christian Ministry: 
the Church.” Nine discussion e 
were followed by an address | 
Dr. Russell Henry Stafford of He 
ford, and the Conference clo 
with an evening service of worsh 
The Greater Springfield Council | 
Churches was co-sponsor of the evi 
there. 4 

Further area conferences, co-spi 
sored by the Commission on the Mj 
istry and local or area Councils} 
Churches, are planned for the fad I 
1947. The good attendance at ¢ 
of the conferences, and evident i intl 
est among pastors, indicate that t| 
new approach by the Federal Cou 
has promise of genuine rit 


y| 
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Tue Orecon Councit of Churel! 
supports a move to establish sta! 
financed clinics for alcoholics. A mé 
sure to this effect will come before t 
next session of the state legislature: 


al 

BIGGER SALARIES FOR SCHOOL TE. 
ERS, was the plea voiced by the Di 
ham, N. C., Ministers’ Associatic 
meeting on the eve of the opening | 
the 1947 session of the state legislatu’ 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLET) 


Bryan S. W. Green 


| Gonzalo Baez-Camargo 


Problems concerning the world-wide 
‘ach of Christianity figure prominent- 
‘in the questions asked by students 
ring the University Christian Mis- 
ons being conducted on campuses 
ader auspices of the Federal Council’s 
lepartment of Evangelism and the 
nited Student Christian Council. To 
elp answer such questions, the teams 
wr a number of missions this spring 
clude Prof. Gonzalo Baez-Camargo 
[ Mexico, and Rev. Bryan S. W. 
Teen of England. Dr. Camargo is 
anager of the Union Publishing 
louse in Mexico City. Mr. Green is 
member of the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury’s Commission on Evangelism. 
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Religion Goes to the Campus 


THE LEADERS MEET AT BREAKFAST to plan schedule for the University of 
Wisconsin Christian Mission. Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey, President of Crozer Theological 
Seminary is shown addressing the group. Among others in the group are: Karl E. Downs, 
President Samuel Houston College; Phillips P. Moulton, National Director of the 
Missions; and Homer P. Rainey, President of Stephens College. The Wisconsin Mission 
was held February 16 to 23. 


A CLASSROOM DISCUSSION of Christianity led by Dr. John Oliver Nelson, of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and member of the Wisconsin Mission team. The Dean of 
one state college summarized his impression of the mission in these words: “I feel 
that it accomplished more than has been achieved on any: similar occasion during my 20 
years at this college.” 


INFORMAL GROUPS such as the one shown here often keep lecturers busy with 
questions long after the allotted time. The University Missions are sponsored jointly by 
the United Student Christian Council and the Department of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council. Missions are now being scheduled for the academic year 1947-48. The University 
Missions were begun in 1937 by the Department of Evangelism. And since the war the 
increased university enrollments, together with the large number of veterans present, has 
greatly increased interest in this technique for reaching youth. The achievements of the 
Post-War Series of Missions have been beyond anticipation. 


The 
Layman’s 
Concern 


Remarks by John Nuveen, Jr. at the 
Annual Meeting of the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago, January 27, 1947. 


i BELIEVE that we all recognize that in 
a democracy our community is what 
we as individuals make it. As a citizen 
of this community there is much of 
which I am proud, but there is a great 
deal about which I am concerned. 

I am concerned about the lack of 
integrity in. public office and the fact 
that so many of our citizens apparently 
accept patronage and spoils as a normal 
method of democracy. I am concerned 
that under this system we are provid- 
ing the majority of our children with 
an inadequate education and permit- 
ting a large share of our population to 
liye in inadequate housing and to have 
inadequate recreational facilities. 

I am concerned that we are develop- 
ing a society in which there is one 
divorce for every three marriages. 

To mention one of many specific 
problems, I am concerned that the 
liquor industry continues to promote 
its business without restraint in the 
face of an experience so recent that 
many can remember the conditions 
which inspired an editorial in the 
Chicago Tribune in 1917, just 30 years 
ago, to say, 


“Tf the secret records of the 
Brewery and Distillers Industry were 
ever brought to light, they would 
tell a story of social and political 
corruption unequalled in the annals 
of our history. . . . The liquor bus- 
iness has _been the faithful ally of 
every vicious element in American 
life. It has protected criminals; it 
has fostered the social evil and it 
has_ bribed si eras juries and 
legislatures.” : 


I am concerned that the situation 
_has retrogressed far enough that in 
last month’s issue of the Brewer’s 
Journal, a spokesman for the Brewing 
Industry, commenting on the local 
option election in Woodlawn, said: 


“When communities become 
aroused over saloons, we may feel 
reasonably certain that it is the 
saloons which are at fault. There are 
too many of them in Chicago, they 
are not always in the most respect- 
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able hands, they are not properly 
policed, nor do they invariably police 
themselves. The distilleries and 
breweries which are in competition 
for outlets are in part responsible, 
but so is the city administration, 
which will take license fees from 
almost anyone who will pay, and can 
also count on the saloons for cam- 
paign contributions and political 
support.” 


I-am concerned that the Juvenile 
Protective Association reports viola- 
tions of the law in 90% of the city’s 
taverns and that there is a mounting 
group of delinquency and crime among 
young people. 

I am concerned about the strife 
between management and labor and 
that we place so much emphasis on 
legislation as a means of correcting it 
instead of recognizing that as long as 
we have employers who treat employees 
as slaves instead of brothers, or em- 
ployees who give no thought to the 
public interest and foster an attitude 
of hate toward employers, we will 
not have peace on the industrial front 
regardless of laws. 

I am concerned about our position in 


the world community and that i 
are to be spared devastation of f 

wats, we must have friends for ne 
bors and that we do not estal 
enduring friendships by : 
a cloak of good neighborliness du. 
a period of crisis and casting it 0! 
soon as the crisis is past. 


I am concerned about the prejuc 
of race, color and nationalism wi) 
are standing : in the way of the es 
lishment of a sound foundation) 
which to build enduring peace, Ii 
nationally and internationally. 


I believe that the principles} 
Christianity offer us the best hop¢ 
a solution to the great problems | 
face us today, only a few of whic; 
have mentioned. But I am sure | 
Christian Church cannot be an effec: 
instrument if any of its energy is 
be wasted in division. The tasks bel 
us are such that we cannot hope to | 
unless we are united and the Chui 


‘Federation offers the best means ¢| 


we have yet found through which | 
churches in this community can ul 
their forces to fight for a better < 

munity, a better nation and a be}! 
world. | 


36 WORLD LEADERS 
TO ATTEND COUNCIL 
MEETING IN APRIL 


Thirty-six top-ranking Protestant 
and Orthodox church leaders repre- 
senting 14 nations will gather at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., April 22, 
four-day meeting of the provisional 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Believed to be the most representa- 
tive assembly of non-Roman church 
dignitaries ever convened in this coun- 
try, the meeting will bring together 
religious leaders from Europe, Asia, 
North America, and Latin America. 

Most of the overseas delegates are 
expected to arrive in the United States 
on the liner Queen Elizabeth, scheduled 
to dock in New York April 7. 

Foreign visitors will include the 
Most Rev. George Bell, Bishop of 


. Chichester, England; Archbishop Stre- 


nopolous Germanos, official representa- 
tive of the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
Metropolitan of Thyrateira, and vice- 
chairman of the World Council of 
Churches; the Rt. Rev. Gustaf E. Au- 
len, Bishop of Sweden; Dr. J. Hutch- 
ison Cockburn, director of the depart- 
ment of reconstruction and inter-church 
aid of the World Council and former 
moderator of the Church of Scotland; 


to attend 


World Council; Prof. Georges Flor! 
sky of Paris, representing the Russ| 
Orthodox Church in Exile; Dr. | 
Boegner, president of the French Ev 
gelical Church and hae of | 


tion; and Dr. Michio Kozaiy mode) 
tor of the United Church of Chris f 
Japan. Ge 

Topics expected to be brought up | 
discussion at the meeting of the pj 
visional committee include the relati¢ 
ship of the World Council to otf 
world-wide bodies; increased particif 
tion in the Council of the so-call 
younger churches of Asia and Afrio 
and the relief and reconstruction pi 


gram of the churches. e 


oe} 


BISHOP MAKES UNITY PLEA 


A strong plea for Christian 
was made by Bishop William Bertré 
Stevens of the Los Angeles ae 


Diocese in his annual address to t 
52nd diocesan convention. He d 
that a divided Church lacks pow 
make Christian principles effective 


‘society. i 
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By WALTER Horton 


UROPE USED TO BE regarded as the 

center of Christendom—not incor- 
| rectly, since its leading countries 
vaid formal respect to Christian faith 
md ethics, even when their public life 
jeparted widely from Christian stand- 
ds; and Christian missions spread 
ut from Europe into the rest of the 
orld. Europe became more and not 
ess Christian in its cultural pattern 
nd its influence, when in modern 
mes the “compulsory” type of Chris- 
ian society was replaced by what 
fohn Baillie calls an “open” type of 
hristian society, based on free per- 
uasion and freedom to dissent. 


_ Today, however, secularization and 
e-Christianization have gone so far 
hat European Christendom as a whole 
s in danger of complete disintegration 
—or worse yet, integration on some 
nti-Christian pattern. Different coun- 
ries are at different stages in this de- 
fenerative process: some still have 
istablished churches, more or less re- 
pected by the average citizen; some 
we dominated by a neutral secularism, 
vith some survivals of Christian tradi- 
ion; some have fallen under the sway 
if consciously anti-Christian ideologies, 
om which they can be delivered only 
by some deep-going renewal, some 
esurrection of new life, first in the 
yhurch and then in the nation. Even 
n countries where this trend has not 
eached its final outcome, in the rise 
f an aggressive new paganism, Euro- 
ean Christians are now aware that 
he fate of Russia and of Germany is 
‘at the door” of all their churches 
ind all their peoples and cannot be 
‘ept at bay by merely defensive tactics. 
jut in the midst of continuing social 
legeneration, religious regeneration is 
veginning. Centers of new life—ag- 
fressive missionary centers of an 
twakened Christian movement—dot 
lhe map of Europe like glowing bea- 
tons in the midst of gathering darkness, 
Some of these centers have existed for 
t generation or more, testifying to 
lhe prophetic vision of their founders, 
yho saw the need of radical renewal 
when other Christians were “at ease 
mn Zion.” Other centers have appeared 
lince the Second World War, as first- 
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fruits of the greatest persecution Chris- 
tians have had to endure in modern 
times. 

The oldest of these centers and the 
one most fully developed—so that it 
is being widely used as a model for 
other centers—is the Sigtuna Founda- 
tion in Sweden, which dates from the 
First World War. Next comes the 
Iona Community in Scotland, which 
began its work in 1938. Next, the 


Dr. Walter Horton has made what 
is probably the first survey of the centers 
of new life in European Christendom 
and has come back with a most interest- 
ing report on these foci from whick 
new religious impulses are radiating 
in many directions causing new truths 


to break through in places often re- 
mote from the original source of in- 
spiration. 

We are glad to be able to give these 
excerpts from Dr. Horton’s study, com- 
plete copies of which may be had from 
the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches. 


Communauté de Cluny in Eastern 
France, founded 1939. Finally, the 
Cité Reformée at Essertines, Switzer- 
land, the Kerk en Wereld Instituut at 
Driebergen, Holland, and the Evangel- 
lische Akademie at Bad Boll, Wurt- 
temberg, Germany, all of which have 
been started since the end of the 
recent war. Linking some of these 
centers consciously together, and all 
of them potentially, is the most recent 
of all, the international ecumenical 
institute at the Chateau de Bossey in 
Celigny, near Geneva, where Chris- 
tians from many lands began to hold 
regular meetings, courses and confer- 
ences in October, 1946.. 

The original inspiration for the Sig- 
tuna Foundation sprang from a move- 
ment which had already begun to 
renew the life of the Church of Sweden 
before the First World War, the 
“Crusade” or ‘Young Church Move- 
ment” conducted by the Swedish 
S.C.M. in 1908-09, when students went 
out two by two from the Universities 
of Upsala and Lund into 700 parishes, 
with the watchword, “The Swedish 
people—God’s people.” 

That is to say, there were in Sweden 
many who saw, prior to the first 


Europe’s New Centers of life 


WILL THEY POINT THE WAY TOWARD TOMORROW’S WORLD? 


apocalyptic warning in 1914, the need 
of claiming the whole life of the people 
for God, if the life of the people was 
not to be alienated from God by the 
onmarching forces of secularization. 


In the midst of the First World 
War, from 1915 to 1918, the first 
unit of this center, with a guest House, 
Chapel, Library, and People’s High 
School, all under one roof, was planned 
and built. Significantly enough, it was 
often referred to at first as a ‘“‘monas- 
tery,” but as this gave rise to many 
misunderstandings, the term was drop- 
ped, and an original 
found some kind of “order” 
remains unrealized to this day. 

In this original unit, the two func- 
tions, that of ‘“‘watch-tower” and that 
of “energizing center” were already 
clearly operative. The Guest House, 
Library and Chapel, perched on a 
hillside overlooking one of the largest 
and loveliest lakes in Sweden (Malar- 
en) formed an ideal “watch-tower” 
from which to view the whole life of 
Sweden in an atmosphere of calm 
meditation and worshipful vision. The 
People’s High School (with the brief 
summer courses and conferences which 
since 1920 have been held in the same 
buildings) conveyed the power of these 
visions to the life of the nation, like 
nerves sending out messages from the 
brain, arteries pumping blood from the 
heart to every part of the body.” “Life 
awakens life,” says Bjorkquist, “mere 
ideas cannot. A stream of young: peo- 
ple trained in these centers ‘will create 
a strong, healthy counter-movement 
among the youth of the country.” 

Not all Sigtuna is visible on the 
grounds. During the last ten’ years, 
it has become customary for each dio- 
cese in the Church of Sweden to set 
up a Stiftshem or “home,” with a Guest 
House, Chapel and Conference Center 
—a little Sigtuna, bound to the parent 
center by many ties. In several other 
lands—Poland, Germany, Scotland, 
Iceland, China—centers have been set 
up that are more or less consciously 
patterned after Sigtuna. And now the 
World Council of Churches is model- 
ling after Sigtuna several of the new 
centers which it is opening in various 
European countries, as part of its 
reconstruction program. Meanwhile 


there 
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intention to ~ 


Sigtuna has passed into a new phase 
of its history, since Manfred Bjork- 
quist became Bishop of Stockholm. 
The directorship of the Sigtuna Foun- 
dation and the leadership of the Peo- 
ple’s High School, both of which he 
held, are now divided between two 
different men. Friends of Sigtuna 
wonder what the “new generation that 
knows not Joseph” will do to the spirit 
of the place, now that the founders 
are passing from the scene. Whatever 
happens, Sigtuna has already proved 
the extent of the rejuvenating influence 
which one small place can exert upon 
the life of a church and the life of a 
nation, and its example will remain 
full of suggestions for others. 


| Fee IS A PHYSICAL (and. more 
than. physical) link between Sig- 
tuna and Iona, Scotland. The most 
prominent object at Sigtuna is the 
rwned square tower of St. Peter’s 
Church, built in the time of 
the first Christian King of Sweden. 
The most prominent object on the 
Island of Iona is the square tower of 
the Abbey. Although frequently rebuilt 
in the course of the centuries, it is 
still in the general style of the neighbor- 
ing St. Oran’s Chapel—all that re- 
mains of the monastic establishment 
built in the eleventh century on the 
reputed site of St. Columba’s primitive 
establishment. The Iona Community 
worships every morning and evening 
in the Abbey —restored by public 
subscription between 1902 and 1910 
—while it lives in a temporary wooden 
barracks behind the Abbey, and labors 
daily at the rebuilding of the Refectory 
and other old structures which are 
eventually to be its permanent home. 
This task of rebuilding gives a special 
character to the Community and its 
activities. The Community is composed 
of ministers and artisans (stonemasons 
and carpenters) in equal numbers, and 
all members of the Community are 
expected to give two hours daily to 
manual labor on the old monastic 
buildings and grounds during the three 
summer months when they live on the 
island. 

The “Community” is not the whole 
of the Iona experiment, but it is the 
enduring heart and soul of it. Members 
of the Community are bound by a 
Rule with three main requirements: 
(1) Bible Reading and Prayer from 
8:00 to 8:30 every morning; (2) every 
weekday to be visualized in its full 
intention before 9:00 A. M.; (3) 
personal expenses to be kept within 
the “national average,” any surplus to 
be put into the Community Chest for 
members whose incomes are below 
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average, or devoted to some other pur- 
pose which can be openly declared 
and defended at quarterly or half- 
yearly meeting. Every winter month 
there is a Community gathering in 
Glasgow, and every summer a two 
weeks’ annual conference of the Com- 
munity, where all members are expected 
to be present. Young ministers just 
out of theological school enlist in the 
Community for a two-year term, spend- 
ing three months each summer on 
Iona, and their winters in experimental 
parish work with older leaders. 

So far, the one clear example of a 
national center is the Church and 
World Institute at DeHorst, Drie- 
bergen, Netherlands, and the one clear 
example ,of a regional center is the 
Evangelical Academy at Bad Boll, 
Wurttemberg, Germany; but the Ecu- 
menical Institute which has _ just 
opened at the Chateau de Bossey, in 
Celigny, near Geneva, is conceived on 
an ample scale, fit to unite and inspire 
a whole host of national and regional 
centers yet unborn, in Asia, Africa and 
America as well as in Europe. There 
is no reason why independently devel- 
oped centers like Sigtuna and Iona 
should not eventually affiliate with 
Bossey, for mutual support and inspira- 
tion, and be designated as national 
links in a worldwide chain. 


M ORE IMMEDIATELY than any 
other of the centers the Church 
and World Institute in Driebergen, 
the Netherlands, sprang up out of 
the war crisis, 
the awful peril of modern society, 
and the insufficiency of the existing 
churches to meet the emergency. Con- 
fronted by the tragedy of national en- 
slavement, seeing in Nazi paganism 
the logical outcome of an anti-Christian 
drift which was operative everywhere, 
the Dutch Christian leaders began 
very early after the German occupa- 
tion to set themselves boldly against 
that drift, and to consider ways and 
means of reforming the churches so 
as to combat it more effectively. 
Many of these leaders were sent to 
concentration camps for their boldness, 
but as they talked with one another 
in camp, their vision grew: a church 
which had “no eyess, no mouth, no 
head, no feet, no spine” must be given 
“eyes to see the suffering of down- 
trodden classes . . . a mouth to speak 
her word on the most actual problems 

. . hands to help . . . feet to go out 
into the world to bring the liberating 
message of God’s love . . . to pagans 
at home”; and finally a “good organic 
church order by which the body of the 
Church could be kept together” as a 


out of a sense of 


strong unified instrument in the hai 
of the Lord. 


The participants in this reform mo) 
ment early saw the need of a nation 
center to serve as a “brain” and “heat 
for the re-energized Body of Chri 
Chief credit for this idea is given 
Dr. Eykman, who died in Buchenwé 
for his faith—but not before he hij 
passed on his vision to some of ] 
fellow-prisoners, who carried it 6 
when they were liberated. Dr. Eykm; 
reasoned “that the only answer 
totalitarian Hitlerism was totalitaril} 
Christianity,” claiming every dime 
sion of life for God in Christ: It w 
to serve this purpose, of keeping ti} 
Church in constant, vital touch wil} 
the total secular life of the Dut 
nation, that the Church and World I 
stitute was founded. | 

So far, the two principal organs | 
the new center are the Sociologid 
Institute and the Christian Worker 
Academy. The Sociological Institut 
believing that the Gospel must 
interpreted to every sociological grov 
in terms of its own ideology, its ow 
language, its own needs and problem} 
undertakes the comprehensive survé 
which must underlie such an interpr 
tation; and it puts the results of ij 
research at the disposal of pastor! 
theological teachers and students, th 
religious community and the gener| 
public. | 


for sacs of retreat, fellowship and 
spiration where a man may get | 
new grip upon himself, and a ne 
perspective upon his place in 
scheme of things. Almost every in! 


a center for its leaders and member} 
Anglicanism, which is closer than mos 
other branches of the Reformatio) 
to medieval Catholicism, has witnesse} 
within the last century a great retur 
to consciously monastic practices 
Hl 
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those most consistent of radica 


lines, but show themselves equal 
ly impressed with the necessity © 
temporary retreat from the confusi 
of the world, if the world is to b 
honestly faced and boldly mastere@ 
Summer camps and conferences, “asl 
rams,” fellowships, communities, grow 
movements—their name is legion. 

While there can be no doubt tha 
the centers we have described belongs 
to this movement of “spiritual retreat’ 


& 
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‘Tacoma 
School 
For All 


Races 


& Tacoma, Washington, Week-Day 
Church School—a school of all races. 
‘his feature of the religious education 
togram of the Tacoma Council of 
hurches is emphasized in the above 
otograph. Miss Sadie Austin reports 
at in one particular school there are 
teen nationalities represented. 
It was only two years ago that the 
acoma council employed its first 


week-day teacher. She taught the 
youngsters of five schools and the 
response was so great from parents that 
the following year three teachers were 
employed to bring the story of the 
Bible in Christian Living to children 
in sixteen schools. By the end of that 
second term a total of 2,436 children 
were enrolled. 

Now in the third year, the Tacoma 


Week-Day Church School has four 
teachers who teach in twenty-one Ta- 
coma. schools, reaching a total of al- 
most 4,000 «students. According to 
Charles Bryant, Public Relations Di- 
rector of the Tacoma Council, “We 
have discovered that a great percentage 
of the children receiving this instruc- 
tion have never been affiliated with 
church or Sunday school.” 


a general way, there are certain 
mmon characteristics that unite them 
2 one another, and distinguish them 
‘om other centers: 

1. They stake out a territory, na- 
ional or regional, and undertake the 
e-Christianization of the whole social 


Swedish (Scottish, Dutch, 
trench, Swiss, German) people shall 
e God’s people.” 
2. Asa means of claiming the nation 
ir the region for God, these centers 
iddress themselves to the re-education 
£ the churches in two characteristic 
vays: they rethink the meaning of the 
Thristian message in relation to the 
ieeds and problems found by objective 
lurvey to be present within the area; 
nd they train laymen and clergy to 
xpress Christianity in deeds as well 
'§ words, so as to make it relevant to 
e special needs and responsibilities 
if every honorable calling and profes- 
ion—‘each in his own tongue’”— 
‘where cross the crowded ways of life, 
vhere sound the cries of race and clan.” 
3. Centers of retreat which simply 
lim to refresh and inspire the individ- 
tals who come there, may be planted 
inywhere, and the Church Universal 
weeds only to pray, “May their tribe 
mcrease!” But centers which aim to 
je-Christianize a nation or region must 
ve strategically located, and their work 
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coordinated through world organiza- 
tions such as the International Mission- 
ary Council and the World Council of 
Churches, lest there be yawning gaps 
between some centers and wasteful 
competition between others. 

It may seem grandiose to talk about 
a world-wide chain of centers, at this 
stage. The present writer does so on 
his own initiative. He has been so im- 
pressed: with the potentialities of the 
centers he has seen, for world recon- 
struction, that he cannot refrain from 
speaking. The world situation is very 
grave. No one knows how many years 
are to be given us for peaceful con- 
struction of any kind. The threat of a 
Third World War, fought with weapons 
infinitely more terrible than those of 
the Second, hangs over all our heads. 
It is possible that the building of a 
world-wide chain of centers like those 
described might be a perceptible factor 
making for the prevention of a Third 
World War. Certainly the promotion of 
peaceful intercultural relations and 
constructive spiritual wrestling be- 
tween the Soviet East and the rest of 
the world—perhaps through the medi- 
um of the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
—should be a major concern of this 
movement, especially at points where 
East and West come face to face, as in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and China. 

But if all peaceful measures fail, and 


another world deluge comes, to sweep 
away most of what is left of civilization 
as we have known it, then these places 
of refuge which God inspired His peo- 
ple to build may be even more im- 
portant. They may be like Arks of 
Noah that will survive the Flood, bear- 
ing within them seeds of a new era in 
world history. Arnold Toynbee in his 
Study of History has investigated the 
rise and fall of twenty-one civilizations. 
Some of them perished almost com- 
pletely when they fell; but others were 
“transfigured” before they fell, through 
the spiritual labor of seers and phi- 
lusophers who “left the world” and 
transferred their citizenship to an ideal 
City wherein that which was sound in 
the dying culture was preserved. Jeru- 
salem fell, but through the work of 
the Hebrew prophets it became the 
New Jerusalem which lives forever. 
Athens fell, but was preserved in 
Plato’s ideal Republic, and the Stoic 
City of Zeus. Rome fell, but in St. 
Augustine’s City of God Jerusalem and 
Athens and Rome all continued to live 
on. It may be that in these days, which 
are at once the last days of the modern 
age, and the first of a new era, the 
Lord of the Church is calling for well- 
equipped volunteers to repeat the work 
of St. Augustine in a new setting, 
profiting by his mistakes as well as by 
his deep and lasting insights. 
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Niemoeller Visits CWS Center 


ASTOR MartTIN NIEMOELLER is 
shown above as he inspected the 
Church World Service Center at Day- 
ton, Ohio. He is accompanied by Fred 
Heckert, left, and Clement A. Warn, 
right, both local Dayton officials. When 
told of the CWS program for the col- 
lection of clothes for the needy people 
of Central Europe, Pastor Niemoeller 
commented: 

“T feel extremely happy at this 
thought and enterprise. It reminds me 
not only of the suffering in my own 
country, but of the most impressive 
documentation of Christian help which 
I myself witnessed a few weeks ago. 

“At that time, the oldest son of 
Professor Karl Barth in Basle, Switzer- 
land, had come to Germany for a visit 
and to take part in a meeting of the 
younger theologians. I had the pleasure 


of driving with him in his car to my 
own place from where a day later he 
went on to Basle. 

“In a few days I heard from a friend 
who had seen him immediately before 
he left Germany, and he told me that 
Marcus Barth when crossing the Swiss 
border actually had nothing on but a 
pair of trousers and his shirt. His hat, 
his overcoat, his coat, his underwear, 
and even his shoes had gone; he had 
left all those things for young students 
and other people he had personally 
met and found in need of clothing. 

“Clothing is one of the foremost 
needs in European countries of today. 
Bombing, war, lack of raw materials 
and of going industries, have brought 
about a need which cannot be imagined 
by anybody who has not seen it with 
his own eyes.” 


RURAL LIFE SUNDAY TO 
BE OBSERVED MAY 11 


Protestant churches throughout the 
country will observe Rural Life Sunday 
this year on May 11, it was announced 
by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, secretary of 
the Committee on Town and Country, 
constituted by the Home Missions 
Council of North America, the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 
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Theme for the 1947 observance, 
which is sponsored annually by the 
Home Missions Council, the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, will be, “Stewardship in Rural 
Living.” 

A special folder, issued by the spon- 
soring bodies, contains suggestions for 
the observance of Rural Life Sunday 
in both city and rural churches. Ex- 
change of pulpits between country and 
city pastors and the participation of 
local agricultural organizations in wor- 


ship services are two of the suggestioi 
An order of service for use 
churches on Rural Life Sunday, 


Baptist), Genoa, N. Y., is included 
the folder. | 
First observed in 1929, at the su 
gestion of the International Associati 
of Agricultural Missions, Rural L: 
Sunday programs. now are held 
many of the 70,000 Protestant to 
and country churches in America. 
Purpose ‘of the day, according 
Dr. Landis, is to “set apart a defini 
period to emphasize the meaning 
Christianity for rural life; for t 
invocation of God’s blessing upon t! 
seed, the fruits of the soil, and t 
cultivators of the earth: and for t 
consideration of justice for agricult 
and the spiritual values of rural lif 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL PLANNED 


Plans for a Kentucky Council ~ 
Churches were launched when re 
resentatives of seven Protestant 
nominations met recently in Louisvi 
The state conference of each of tl 
denominations is expected to approv 
the plan and it is hoped that the fir: 
council meeting can be held ney 
January. 


MUSIC WEEK IS SET FOR MAY 


The 24th annual observance of Mus 
Week will be May 4-11 with a keyno’ 
for this year’s celebration: ‘Music ° 
especially needed—Now.” The week 
sponsored by the National and Int 
American Music Week Committee 
According to C. M. Tremaine, 
committee feels that “in the mid 
of the problems facing the world toda; 
all those who believe in the value a 
music should join together in emphasi 
ing its harmonizing influence, and 
significance of that influence at th 
time.” 


LIQUOR EDUCATION SHOULD 
BEGIN IN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


At a conference sponsored recenth 
by the Massachusetts Council o 
Churches a campaign of educatio 
against the evils of liquor—startin, 
in the grammar schools and “possibh; 
in the nursery schools’—was recom 
mended by Dr. Joseph Thiman, med 
ical director of the Washington Hospi 
tal. “It is time children learned tha 
drinking is no sign or proof of maturit 
or adulthood, or intelligence o 
courage,” Dr. Thiman said. He sug 
gested heavier taxation on liquor ant 
promotion of sports for youth as tw 
ways to cut down liquor consumption 
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TATE and local councils of churches 
J have taken numerous actions on 
matters of government and public 
affairs in general during recent weeks. 
The following is a brief account of 
some of these actions as reported by 
Religious New Service and other 
sources: 

The Portland, Oregon, Council of 
Churches joined forces with the local 
retail trade bureau to petition the 
state legislature to repeal the law 
legalizing racetrack gambling. Like- 
wise the Greater Hartford Federation 
of Churches went on record as op- 
posing all horseracing and pari-mutuel 
betting in Connecticut. 


_ The Southern California Council of 
Protestant Churches, and the Human 
Relations Commission of the Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New 
York took action urging the amend- 
ment of our immigration laws to 
permit the entrance of displaced per- 
sons to this country. Both actions 
favored the use of unused immigration 
quotas to bring these ‘“‘men without a 
country” to the United States. 


_ The Portland, Oregon, Council of 
Churches, in a meeting of its Board 
of Managers, adopted a resolution in 
opposition to peacetime military con- 
scription and compulsory universal 
training. Meanwhile the Oregon State 
Council was taking action for a vigor- 
ous promotion of evangelism, and for 
a program to “apply the Golden Rule” 
to labor-management relations. 

_ When the city of Springfield, Ill, 
had a local bus strike recently, the 
Springfield Council of Churches 
through its social education and action 
committee appealed to the city coun- 
cil to “appoint a citizens committee, 
representing the public interest” to 
attempt a solution of the dispute. 


Ehurches Act Through State and Local 
\ Councils on Current Public Issues 


In Albany, N. Y., the state council 
of churches took unanimous action 
opposing peacetime universal military 
training, and pointed out that such 
training leads to ‘social harm” by 
exalting the military point of view. 

Members of the Cumberland, Mary- 
land, Ministerial Association want the 
Allegany County educational author- 
ities to employ two full-time teachers 
to conduct non-sectarian courses on 
religion for third and fourth grade 
students. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Indiana Council of Churches an- 
nounces its stand in favor of contin- 
uance of a luxury tax to curb the sale 
of “distilled and all intoxicating li- 
quors.”” 

The opposition of Hartford, Conn., 
clergymen, as expressed through the 
Greater Hartford. Federation of 
Churches, is credited with suspending 
action by city officials on a proposal to 
liberalize Sunday theater hours. 

The Virginia Council of Churches 
adopted unanimously a resolution ask- 
ing “spiritual rearmament” against war 
with Russia, and also a resolution 
opposing federal ee one for 
parochial schools. 

And in Miami, Florida, a campaign 
is on to enlist 1,000 laymen in a 
campaign to combat increased gamb- 
ling, liquor and vice. A committee of 
five representing the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches is planning the 
drive. 


A STATE-WIDE PEACE COMMITTEE has 
been organized by the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Churches, according to Ellis H. 
Dana, executive vice-president. The 
purpose: to “alert” church groups to 
the serious need for more effective 
Christian influence for peace. 


CHILDREN ARE STARVING IN CHINA 


Individuals and groups can “adopt” such children and change 
them from little, thin, pitiful creatures, who look as if a strong 
wind could blow them away, into robust, healthy children. 
Your adoption will save from starvation and provide schooling 
and training in some useful trade. It will give the child a strong 


personal belief in Jesus and his Way of Life. Christian teaching 
is emphasized in all of CCF’s 55 orphanages. The cost of an 
adoption is ten dollars a month and a specific child is assigned 
the contributor, the child’s name, address and picture are fur- 
nished and correspondence with the child is possible. 


or information write to: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke, 


Fi 
CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 
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e Richmond 4, Virginia 


With 


Guaranteed 


SALVATION 
| 


ARMY 
ANNUITIES 


e A LIFE INCOME WITH 
SAFETY 


e A SHARE in RELIGIOUS 
and CHARITABLE 
WORK 


Learn how you may receive 
a life income that is safe, de- 
pendable and regular and how 
your money will help The Sal- 
vation Army minister to the 
physical and spiritual needs of 
those less fortunate. 


Annuities are issued under 
the supervision of the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Annual Incomes up to 
7%, depending upon age. 


Write for Booklet 15 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
130 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


| Gentlemen: 


1 am interested in your | 
| Annuities. Please send me, without | 
| obligation, copy of your latest booklet 15. | 


| Name | 
! Address Mee ee ae eee . 
| 
] 


| City (Zone) ____ State. 


THE CENSUS OF 
RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1946 


The regular decennial Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies as provided by law is 
now being taken by the federal Bu- 
reau of the Census, by means of mail- 
ing a blank to ministers or clerks of 
lucal churches. The present inquiry 
is one of the series begun in 1907 for 
the year 1906. Blanks have been 
mailed to most churches and many re- 
turns are in. 

The Census for 1946 was requested 
ty formal action of a number of legis- 
lative assemblies in the Federal Coun- 
cil’s constituency, and by the Coun- 


cil’s Executive Committee. The blank 
for 1946 data has been simplified com- 
pared with that for the 1936 inquiry. 
All that remains to assure good report- 
ing is the response of the pastors and 
clerks. 

The method used by the Bureau of 
the Census assures a national reporting 
on a uniform basis that cannot be se- 
cured by private means. Most gov- 
ernments of the world gather some in- 
formation about the faiths of their 
people. Your returns are safeguarded 
from improper use by stringent laws. 
Prompt reporting is an aid to your 
own denomination. Failure to report 
reflects on your denomination. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


August 2-11, 1947 


A complete General Conference on the Northfield campus 


will be offered this summer for the first time since 1941. 


The program will appeal to ministers and laymen alike 


and as an added attraction Northfield offers unusual va- 


cation opportunities at reasonable rates. 


As usual the Northfield Conference will present an 


outstanding list of speakers. 


Among those who have ac- 


cepted are Dr. Adam W. Burnet, Scotland; Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Stanley High, 
author and editor; Dr. Robert R. Wicks, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Russell L. Dicks, Wesley Memorial Hospital; 
Dr. Sidney Lovett, Yale University; The Reverend Carl 


Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon Church of Boston. 


will be announced later. 


Others 


For further information and reservations, write 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Wm. E. Park, Chairman, Box B, East Northfield, Mass. 
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‘dered by hundreds of schools and oth 


Filmstrip on Ministry 
Available at No Cost 


The 50-frame filmstrip LOOK AJ 
THE MINISTRY, which had its firs 
public showing at ‘the Seattle meetin) 
of the Federal Council, has been or) 


er agencies concerned with enlistmen} 
for the ministry. One thousand copie 
of the filmstrip, which is for 35 mmf 
single-frame projectors, are being madi} 
available without charge by the Sof 
ciety for Visual Education in Chicago} 
each print being accompanied with 
narrative script prepared by the Comij 
mission on the Ministry. | 

Any leader equipped to use such ¢} 
filmstrip in conferences, institutes 
schools, or youth groups where it if) 
shown to older high school young peo} 
ple, may order the filmstrip and man 
ual, without charge, from the Commis: 
sion on the Ministry, 297 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Dr. Greorce P. Girmour, Baptist 
Chancellor of McMaster University,| 
Hamilton, Ontario, is the new Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. He succeeds Most Rev.| 
Derwyn T. Owen, Anglican Ana 
of Toronto. 


Cothedral 


GOD’S TRANSFORMING — 
POWER IN ACTION 


This is a stimulating and dramatically a 
story the winning Power of God. 


Consists of an album of two 12” (Vinylite) rec- 
ords, 4 sides.—$4.85 plus 5% Fed. exc. tax. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


Cathedrals = 
so Sitcons { 


6404 Sunset Blvd., Dept. FC- ” ; 
Hollywood 28 
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CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist) 
Charleston, West Virginia 


The Eloquence of 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


receives another tribute 


The Rev. Mr. Hoffman, minister of Christ 
Church, writes: 


“Your ‘Carillonic Bells’ has been in 
operation in our church for almost 
a year, and there has been fulsome 
praise not only from our own mem- 
bers but also from other groups in 
_ the city. There is simply no compar- 
ing them with the old tubular chimes 
we used before —‘Carillonic Bells’ 
is so much superior. It not only 
adds to worship on Sunday, but also 
extends the message of the gospel 
for miles from our tower daily.” 


In choosing a carillon, as the voice of 
your church, choose by ear. It is this test, 
this factor of audible beauty, that has decided 
hundreds of churches, schools and colleges 
“in favor of CARILLONIC BELLS. Its richer 
tone and beautiful clarity are beyond 
rivalry, achieving a musical brilliance 
impossible with ordinary bells or chimes. 


CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in 
your church tower without additional 
construction. For further details write us, 
at Dept. FCB-8. 


“CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TAKES ACTION ON 
GREEK QUESTION 


The Executive Committee of the 


. Federal Council took action at its 


March 25th meeting bearing upon the 
ploposed extension of aid to Greece 
and Turkey. It was urged that our 
government clear the matter as far as 
possible with the United Nations. 
The resolution was adopted as an 
interim action pending more compre- 
hensive study of the question. ‘‘Fur- 
ther early action by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee may be ex- 
pected on the basis of fuller knowledge 
and a more complete analysis by the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace of the implications of the pro- 
posed legislation,” the statement reads. 
Following is the text of the resolu- 
tion on aid to Greece and Turkey: 
“The proposal of President Truman to 
Congress asking for the extension of aid to 
Greece and Turkey for economic and mili- 
tary purposes deserves our serious considera- 
tion as Christians and citizens. 
“At this time we do not have adequate in- 
formation on the total situation in the Near 
East and our entire relationship with Russia 


- that called forth the President’s proposal. 


Further early action by the Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee may be expected on 
the basis of fuller knowledge and a more 
complete analysis by the Commission. on a 
Just and Durable Peace of the implications 
of the proposed legislation. There are con- 
siderations, however, which we believe it 
desirable to bring to the attention of our 
constituency at this time. 

“1. The President’s frank statement is a 
contribution to our national thinking. He 
specified, as the major factor occasioning his 
proposal, the attempted subjugation of peo- 
ples by armed minorities and outside powers 
using coercion and infiltration. The implica- 
tion is clear that the main difficulty lies in 
our relations with Soviet Russia. It is 
therefore also clear that the endeavor to 
reach an understanding with Russia must be 
a major emphasis. If Soviet foreign policy 
is aggressive and expansionist in character, 
we have the obligation not only to discourage 


SUDBURY 


a 


Ask your dealer 
to let you see‘The 


: tay Pocket Sudbury’ 


Sete V7 


Four Glass Com- 


SB125 *6.00 munion Set. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE 


Hidbuy Bus Gib Ce 


55 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 


expansionist action but also to seek a com- 
prehensive settlement of all our conflicting 
interests with Russia and thereby offer to 
Russia the prospect of a peaceful develop- 
ment of her legitimate interests that will 
appeal to less expansionist elements in her 
government. 

“2. We recognize that the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, recently brought 
into being for the purposes of preventing war 
and aiding economic and cultural develop- 
ment among the peoples, are not yet 
equipped to deal with all the immediate 
problems that threaten the integrity and 
welfare of the various states. We believe, 
however, that in such issues as those pre- 
sented in the President’s proposal we should 
give the United Nations full information; 
we should seek the counsel and cooperation 
of the United Nations in the allocation and 
expenditure ‘of funds; and we should invite 
inspection by representatives of the United 
Nations of whatever program for rehabilita- 
tion in Greece and Turkey may be adopted. 
If any part of the program proposed can be 
undertaken now ‘by the United Nations, that 
should be done. Thus, the organization of 
the world for peace will be strengthened. 
Our government should do everything pos- 
sible to reinforce and equip the United Na- 
tions so. that it will become. competent to 
undertake such responsibilities as the Presi- 
dent now asks our own government to as- 
sume.” 


Network Radio Programs 
For April and May 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, “National Radio 
Pulpit”, 10:00 to 10:30 A.M., Sunday 
John L. Fortson, ‘‘Religion in the News” 
6:45 to 7:00 P.M., Saturday (April only) 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, “The Art of 
Living”, 6:45 to 7:00 P.M., Saturday 

(starting May 3) 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, ‘National 

Vespers”, 2:30 to 3:00 P.M., Sunday 
“Gems For THOUGHT” 

8:55 to 9:00 A.M. also 11:30 to 11:35 P.M. 
Dr. Jesse William Stitt, Monday; Dr. 
Winfield Burggraaff, Tuesday; Dr. Russell 
Frank Auman, Wednesday; Dr. Phillips 
Packer Elliott, Thursday; Dr. Francis C. 
Stifler, Friday. 

Mutuat BroapcasTInc SysTEM 

“Faith In Our Time’’—10:15 to 10:30 A.M., 
Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, Monday; Dr. 
David J. Fant, Tuesday; Dr. Allen E. 
Claxton, Wednesday. 


FOLDING CHZIRS 


Wy kn 


NtX 
Write For CatALoc 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 35 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS HELD 
ESSENTIAL FOR PEACE 


The Executive Committee in a 
statement adopted March 25th de- 
plores “any course by members of the 
Congress which might cast doubt up- 
on America’s continuing adherence to 
the fundamentals” of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

The statement stressed the impor- 
tance of the international trade con- 
ferences to be held in Geneva during 
April, and warned that “the world’s 
need for a prosperous exchange of 
goods, and for the democracy and 
peace which that can further, is too 
great for this effort to be placed in... 
jeopardy.” 

Following is the full text of the 
siatement on reciprocal trade agree- 
ments: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has long emphasized the 
importance of international economic co- 
operation as a means to a just and stable 
world order. Following earlier official en- 
dorsements of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program, the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council supported the fourth re- 
newal of the Act in 1945, with the increased 


bargaining authority there given. ‘If the 
powers are to live together as a family of 
nations,’ the Council has stated, ‘economic 
cooperation and mutual aid must transcend 
the traditional international struggle for one- 
way economic advantage.’ In line with this 
principle the Council has commended the 


proposals of our government for an interna- _ 


tional trade organization to promote the ex- 
change of goods and services, the reduction 
of barriers to such exchange, and the con- 
sideration of some international aspects of 
economic development and employment. 

“Two conferences are now to be held 
simultaneously in April at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The first is a meeting of the 17 trad- 
ing nations to negotiate bilaterally with each 
other for the actual reduction of trade bar- 
riers. The basis there for vigorous and con- 
structive American leadership is the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Program in its most 
important application. For more than a 
decade this American policy has held out to 
ithe world the hope of a peaceful alternative 
to the disastrous restrictions of economic 
warfare. 

“At the same time in Geneva will be held 
a conference to review the proposals for an 
international trade organization. Their final 
form in promoting regulation of restrictive 
business practices (cartels), in suggesting 
rules for intergovernmental commodity 
agreements, and in stimulating reduction of 
trade barriers, will be recommended to a 
later constituent assembly for this important 
new specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. 


“We would deplore any course by membe}y 
of the Congress which might cast doubt upojy 
America’s continuing adherence to the fur 
damentals of this program, and thus unde: 
mine the forthcoming effort to secure inte 
national agreement on the principles an 
practices of healthy trade relations. Thy 
world’s need for a prosperous exchange © 
goods, and for the democracy and peac# 
which that can further, is too great for thi} 
effort to be placed in such jeopardy. Th 
economic policy of the postwar world hay 
come to the time for decision.” 5 


Correction 


In the March issue of the BULLETIN, 
the pamphlet “If I Marry a Roma 
Catholic” was incorrectly priced at $1) 
per 100. The correct price is $4 per} 
100, or 5c per copy. 
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Religious Book Club Selections 


ASCIENTIST’S APPROACH 
TO RELIGION 


THE AFFIRMATION OF 
IMMORTALITY 


By John Haynes Holmes 


By Carl Wallace Miller 


Dr. Holmes affirms that immortality is not a 


Dr. Miller’s purpose is to show the interplay 
of science and religion, and to strengthen religious 
faith. The simplest features of the world about 
us are so awe-inspiring, he feels, that they are in 
themselves evidences of God’s care. Consequently 
he has written this book to restate the essentials of 
Christian thinking for modern men who realize the 
conflict between tradition and modern knowl- 
edge. $2.00 


DOES 


mystery to be explained by strange phenomena of 
revelation. He interprets it as a normal part of 
the philosophy of life. It belongs with God, the 
soul, the moral Jaw, as an aspect of the spiritual 
ideal. If the universe is purely materialistic, then 
it is as foolish to believe in immortality as it is to 
worship God. If the universe is spirit, then im- 
mortality is as inevitable as the destiny of 
being. ' $1.50 


The author’s purpose in writing this book was primarily to satisfy himself, 


in the present gloomy state of the world, of the central fact of the existence of 


GOD 


God. He writes simply and clearly with the average reader in mind. While - 


he is convinced that there can be no vital religion apart from revelation, his 


EXIST? 


appeal throughout is to reason, on the ground that no man can accept anything 


as a communication from God until he feels reasonably satisfied that there 


By A. E. Taytor is a God. 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


$2.00 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


re Modern Family and 
e Teaching Church 


By WesNER Fatraw. Macmillan, 
w York, 1946. $2.50 


Based on practical experience and 
und interpretation the author has 
nted a philosophy of effective 
ligious education. He points out the 
ed for a great transition from the 
ching of religion in the Sunday 
hool which sees the child only once 
week and whose contacts even then 
likely to be superficial, to an ef- 
tive functioning of the family itself 
first and most important teacher of 
igion. The family unit and not 
erely the individual child must be 
rporated, he says, in any satis- 
ctory program of religious education. 
The Sunday School was expected to 
more than it could ever accomplish 
en at best, and often its functioning 
is been far from the best. For a time 
ere was emphasis on the church 
hool idea, emphasizing the place of 
ined directors and an educational 
ming up of the entire program of the 
iurch. This idea was defeated largely 
y lack of funds and of interest. The 
resent situation shows a decline in 
anday School attendance among the 
ajor denominations, ranging from 
7o_in. the Presbyterian Church in the 
.S. A. to 19% in the Roman Catholic 
hurch. . 
The remedy is not merely in finding 
solution for the problem of the 
hurch school as an institution but of 
ill utilization of all the forces which 
elong in the teaching process. And 
lat means nothing less than a revolu- 
onary change from a situation in 
hich the family hands over the task 
f religious training to the Church 
shool to one in which parents recognize 
te fact that they themselves are the 
atural teachers of their children. 
This means that the chief education- 
i function of the Church is to help 
1e family to function educationally. 
Jot that there will be less need of an 
ducational program in the Church 
Self but more. However the main 
eliance for religious training must be 
pon that institution in which parents 
nd children together are constantly 
aeeting the issues of life and of 
rowth, namely the family. 


The church can help family life by _ 


etter educational preparation of 
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young people for marriage and by 


counseling in family relationships. The 
church’s contact with the family at 
the time of its formation is the most 
influential. Next to this is the time 
when the family needs the church in 
the religious nurture of its children. 
At this point parents and teachers 
need to work together as a single staff, 
the parents taking the major respon- 
sibility and teachers, and the Church 
as a whole, supplementing and to a 
degree guiding what the parents do at 
home. In this guidance of parents the 
Church needs to bring parents together 
in classes for study both of content 
and of method in religious training. 
There is need also of regular confer- 
ences between parents and teachers. 
The minister can help and guide by 
pastoral contacts and counseling at 
the same time that he has a chief 
responsibility for the whole educational 
program. 

In the author’s words, “The Church 
school needs to have its teaching 
widened, intensified and unified by the 
help of parents who will themselves 
deliberately, intelligently and consist- 
ently become through-the-week teach- 
ers of religion.” (p. 203) And the 
whole program must recognize the 
place of the family in building Chris- 
tian community and a more Christian 
world. L.F.W. 


Dachau Sermons 

DacHAu SERMONS, By MartTINn NIE- 
MOFLLER, Harper & Bros., New York. 
$1.50 

Or Guitt AND Horr, By Martin 
NIEMOELLER, Philosophical Library, 
New York. $2.00 

These two thin volumes are of im- 
mediate interest as a result of Pastor 
Niemoeller’s recent visit among the 
churches of America. Taken together, 
the two little books give a picture, first 
of his thinking during the period of 
his confinement in the Dachau con- 
centration camp, and, second, of his 
message to the German people in the 
days following his release. 

The sermons at Dachau were deliv- 
ered between Christmas Eve, 1944, 
and Easter Monday, 1945. This was 
a time when the discipline of the camp 
had relaxed sufficiently to permit 
Pastor Niemoeller to speak to a little 
company of six fellow-prisoners. The 
six included a Dutch cabinet minister, 
two Norwegian business men, a British 


army officer, a Yugoslav diplomat and 
a Macedonian journalist. Religiously. 
they were Calvinistic, Lutheran, An- 
glican and Greek Orthodox. The mes-- 
sages deal with the elemental aspects 
of the Christian faith as the one thing 
which gives hope and meaning to life. 

The second volume is miscellaneous 
in character. The most important part 
of it is an address in which Pastor 
Niemoeller insists upon the necessity 
of repentance on the part of the 
German people as a whole and makes 
an appeal for an active relation of the 
reborn German Church with the ecu- 
menical Church of Christ throughout 
the world. The volume also contains 
a sermon preached in the Advent 
season, 1945, outlining the duty of 
the Church in the present world situ- 
ation, and a letter written by Pastor 
Niemoeller to his brother, dealing with 
some of the organizational problems of 
the German Church today. S.M.C. 


A Brother is a Stranger 

By Toru Matsumoto and MArion 
O. Lerrico. New York, John Day Co. 
$3.50 

American church people who feel 
the need for a better understanding of 
Japan should read this unusual auto- 
biography by a Japanese Protestant 
minister who chose to stay in this 
country when Japanese citizens were 
repatriated during the war. It gives a 
vivid picture of the difficulties the 
Christian in Japan had to face—es- 


pecially if he had liberal political 


views as well—and also of life in Amer- 
ica for Japanese during the war. The 
difficulties in a family divided between 
Christians and non-Christians are 
shown in the story of his mother’s ef- 
forts to provide a Christian home for 
her children though their father and 
grandmother were not Christians. 
Later, under the influence of his teach- 
ers, he decided that his life work was to 
be Christian education. The description 
of the long and bitter struggle with 
his elder brother, head of the house- 
hold after his father’s death, first 
over his choice of a career and later 
because of his marriage in America 
to a Japanese girl student makes real 
to American readers the power of the 
family over the individual in Japan. 
His experiences as nationalism became 
more and more powerful in Japan after 
the Manchurian coup in 1931 which 
resulted in his arrest by the “thought 
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police”—mainly, apparently, because 
he had befriended a Communist fellow 
student—show the gradual change in 
the country. 

Later he came to this country to 
study at Union Theological Seminary. 
In 1940 he took a group of American 
students on a tour of Japan. His 
brother used all means, fair and foul, 
without success to break up his very 
happy marriage. After the attack on 
Pearl Harbor this visit to Japan was 
the cause of his internment for nearly 
eleven months in spite of the fact that 
his friends from the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Seminary testified to his attach- 
ment to America. The chapters in 
which he describes his life at Ellis 
Island where they. were held until 
their status was determined, the misery 
of the leaky tents at Camp Upton, 
the deepening gloom at Fort Meade 
in the long period before mail could 
be received, the bitterness of his fellow- 
prisoners over his refusal of repatria- 
tion are important for Americans. Since 
his release he has worked on the 


problem of relocating Japanese Ameri- 
cans. 

In the final chapters he sets down 
the factors which he feels made Japan 
a militarist nation to the bitter end, 


and the developments which he thinks 
are needed to make a democratic 
Japan possible. His understanding of 
both East and West and his deep 
attachment to democracy have made 
it possible for him to make clear the 
good and the evil in prewar Japan, as 
it seems to a convinced Japanese 
democrat. I.M.C. 


Life’s High Hurdles 


By Smpney W. Powe tt. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. $1.50 

There is a pastor in the First Baptist 
Church of St. Paul, Minnesota, by the 
name of Sidney W. Powell who knows 
people and their problems. Dr. Powell 
is convinced that the problems of dis- 
abled people are the most difficult 
even though we owe many of the 
world’s greatest achievements to hand- 
icapped persons who refused to sur- 
render to their difficulties. Since the 
war has added so many thousands to 
the army of the physically handi- 
capped, the author has written this 
book to help them as well as those who 
are perfectly sound of body. He sug- 
gests that the injured person as well 
as the unhurt who would achieve 
a satisfying and useful life must lay 


“We've a Story...” 


A newly appointed missionary to Burma writes from Rangoon: 


“What spiritual inspiration has been mine on this trip among 


Christians of Burma! 
Jesus and in serving Him! 


What joy comes through believing in 
If only our Christians in America 


could spend just one Sunday here and worship with the Christians 
of Burma—and could see the sincerity and eagerness with which 
they reach out for the Word of God, how they almost plead 
for missionaries in places where they have no teachers—a zeal 
and fire for foreign missions would be kindled in ‘America to 
an extent never before seen in the world.” 


You may share in spreading the gospel through 
ANNUITY GIFT AGREEMENTS 


Write for free booklet: Annuities—A Way to Give and Receive 


JressE R. Wiison, Home Secretary 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue 
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‘of the author’s ability to tell a stor 


out for himself a course of action | 
hold himself to it. First, he sh 
know what he wants to do; second§ 
should want to do it hard enou\§ 
third, he should expect that he is ej@ 
to do it; fourth, he should persister 
try to do it; fifth, he should sacri 
in order to do it. Particularly appeal 

to this reader was the chapter on ““§ 
Help of High Endeavor.” The bw 

will be helpful to most young peop} 
it will provide illustrations for spe} 
ers; and it will be an inspiration) 
servicemen who are still fighting a Vi. 
as they struggle against physical od 
The book is filled with valuable illust 
tions from everyday life. JME 


Tale of the Twain 


By Sam COoNnsTANTINO, Jr., Hi 
PER AND BrotHErs, New Yor 
NEY 3552.50: | 

This is a story of the impact of #] 
Pacific war on the lives of two grov 
of people. A clear account is given 
the effect of militarism on the Ja! 
anese people with occasional glimps 
of the treatment of the Japanes| 
Americans on the West Coast. T| 
title of the book, “Tale of the Twain 
is suggestive because it intimates th| 
though these two groups were of cor 
mon ancestry, they had developed di 
ferent loyalties. One group, the Jai 
anese-Americans, turned their alleg 
ance to America and democracy. T 
other group, the Japanese peopl) 
placed theirs in the divinity of f]) 
Emperor and became the dupes of | 
scheming militaristic clique who usé 
this divinity as a tool to make war. 4 

The book is fiction, but the graph’ 
picture which is presented assumes th 
clarity of an historical account. TH 
compulsion to continue reading unt: 
the story is finished is an indicatio 


in a forceful, vivid style. 

The connivance of the Japanes 
military clique to rule a nation i¢ 
its own purposes and its success ii 
moulding the minds of the nation # 
those purposes through “thought con 
trol,” raise many questions in th 
reader’s mind. In Japan, the virtu, 
of a high percentage of literacy wa’ 
perverted into a deadly weapon d 
signed to enslave the minds of it 
people. 

The part that race prejudice play 
in both national and international a 
fairs is clearly brought out. It was 
factor in the fate of both the Japanese 
Americans and the Japanese peop) 
The treatment of Japanese-American 


u \ Just Published | 


| What Must 
the Church Do? 


in 
By ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 
| 

i With an Introduction by 


, HEN®.Y P. VAN DUSEN 


kts volume’s purpose is to draw together 
| to interpret in a single challenging state- 
int the implications of the preceding four 
james of The Interseminary Series.. A new 
irpretation of the ecumenical movement as 
“ecumenical reformation” comparable in 
portance with the Protestant reformation, 
ether with a treatment of the significance 
his reformation for the total problem of 
lization, gives a distinctive character to 
volume not found in the preceding four. 


In a recent editorial on The 
iInterseminary Series, the 
Christian Century predicted: 


Ministry trained in the spirit of the emi- 
t theologians who have written these 
ks will come to the churches with a mes- 
ie of apostolic and prophetic authority 
h as both the church and the world are 
ting to hear.” 


w, with the fifth and final volume of this 
narkable set of books completed, you may 
them at a special price for the series. 


| The 
INTERSEMINARY 
Series 


fr CHALLENGE OF 
JR CULTURE 
Edited by Clarence Tucker Craig 


IE CHURCH AND 
<GANIZED MOVEMENTS 
Edited by Randolph Crump Miller 


IE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH, 
YD THE WORLD 
Edited by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


WARD WORLD-WIDE 
IRISTIANITY 
Edited by O. Frederick Nolde 


The first four books: $1.50 each. 
Waat Must THE CuourcH Do? $1:00 
The set of five: $6.00 


at your bookseller 


[ARPER & BROTHERS 
Tart. © 2 2 
| 
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against them stemmed so frankly from 
the profit motive. Their major sin 
in the eyes of the Caucasian, was 
thrift and a disposition for hard work. 
The reader is shown that this prejudice 
helped to set the stage for the evacua- 
tion of Japanese-Americans from the 
West Coast. It was also at the roots 
of the hostility on the part of some 
people to their return. 

Japan requested the status racial 
equality at Versailles in 1919. The 
request was refused and the nation 
never recovered from this affront to 
its dignity. 

This novel tells a story that is past 
but it has an important implication for 
the future. We have won a war 
against Japan. Can we win the peace? 
We cannot win the peace by compro- 
mising with Japanese militarism. J.O.L. 


Beyond This Darkness 


By Rocrer L. Surtnn, Association 
Press, $1.00 

This is the beginning of a new pub- 
lishing project in the field of religious 
literature for youth, the first “Haddam 
House” book. It is written by a young 
man in his twenties who, after finishing 
his studies for the ministry, enlisted 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, Jr. 


For those who iake their religion 
casually or for granted, for those whose 
beliefs are foggy. for those who have a 
genuine faith but are unable to put it 
into words—here is a clear and cogent 
statement of Christian tenets. 

Dr. Gearhart, widely known for his 
effective work with college students, 
answers the “tough” questions of scof- 
fers, skeptics, and honest seekers. He 
convinces the reader that faith is as 
real as fact and helps him comprehend 
his own relationship to God—which is 
religion. 

The certainty of knowing not only 
WHAT one believes but WHY he be- 
lieves it comes from reading this lucid 
and satisfying explanation of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

“This book will be of definite value 
to young adults of all denominations. 
Tit has special value for answering ques- 
tions which repeatedly arise among 
young people.’—Dr. Gourd WICKEY, 
General Secretary, Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 


at your bookstore, $1.50 
Association Press ===" 
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in the army as a private, rose to the 
rank of captain, was a prisoner of war 
for five months and was decorated for 
gallantry in the Battle of the Bulge. 
His book is the record of his reflections 
on the meaning of what he and others 
of his generation have gone through— 
danger, fear, horror, suffering, torture 
of mind and heart. It is a realistic 
book, very different from the super- 
ficial accounts of war which have al- 
most flooded the market. And it is 
a discerning book, pointing the way 
“beyond the darkness.” Confronted by 
doubts and dilemmas which neither 
logic nor action alone can solve, the 
young author finds in the Christian 
faith insights that can carry one 
through any crisis, even that of death. 


Call for Forty Thousand 


By Joun J. Consip1ne. LoNGMANS, 
GREEN & Company, NEw York, 1946. 
$3.00. 

Father John J. Considine of the 
Maryknoll Fathers calls for forty 
thousand additional Roman Catholic 
priests for Latin America in this forth- 
right description of the state of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Latin 
America. He traveled extensively in 
Latin America as Extraordinary Vis- 
itor to inspect the Maryknoll Missions 
conducted in Latin America by the 
North American Maryknoll Fathers. 
He estimates that in South America, 
Central America and the Caribbean 
(including the territorial possessions 
of outside powers) there is a “maxi- 
mum” of 23,480 priests to care for 
a total population of more than 140,- 
000,000 people. Allowing 2,000 per- 
sons per priest, Father Considine es- 
timates that “80,000,000 Catholics in 
Latin America are living today with- 
out adequate priestly care.” In Bra- 
zil, for instance, two-thirds of the peo- 
ple are “without adequately organized 
parish life.” In a mountain area of 
Peru, Father Considine was told by a 
priest: “In terms of mathematics it 
looks as if the Faith here had slipped 
... back to little more than a bap- 
tized paganism.” 

The advance of Protestantism “ev- 


ey THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


EY £SIMON? 


ESTABLISHED 1912:-:%' 


erywhere throughout Latin America” 
is recognized. The author thinks that 
there are “almost a million and a half 
Protestants” in Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile. He quotes an 
Argentine Catholic magazine to the 
effect that “approximately a hundred 
thousand Argentine Catholics have 
apostatized” in ten years. He rec- 
ognizes also that Latin American 
Protestants are “for the most part . . 
earnest men who will try hard to build 
up a high and enduring place for 
themselves among. those whom they 
win.” Indeed in some communities 
“the Protestant group is . . . noted for 
the correct life of all its members; 
anyone who slips no longer can be a 
Protestant.” Nor is Protestant mis- 
sionary work a form of American im- 
perialism. He refers to statements by 
“Ambassador Caffrey of Brazil, Am- 
bassador Bowers of Chile, and others, 
to the effect that the United States 
got nothing but embarrassment from 
Protestant missionary activity in Latin 
America.” He recognizes also the fact 
that “the great body” of urban work- 
ers have “in large part entered the 
ranks of the Marxists.” 


In Guayaquil, Ecuador, the author 


was told that the lack of priests was 
in large part due to the attitude of 
the people. “Most of the good fami- 
lies are ashamed to have a son enter 
the priesthood, for priests are socially 
out of caste with them. The middle- 
class families are few. Boys from the 
lower classes . . . are regarded as un- 
reliable.” Father Considine’s remedy 
for the situation is “spiritual pump- 
priming by forces brought in from the 
outside.” This is one of the reasons 
why the Maryknoll missioners are at 
work in various parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The wealth of material in this vol- 
ume for Protestants who are con- 
cerned about Latin America can only 
be suggested here. It needs careful 
reading by all those who wish to be 
informed on the subject—I.M.C. 


Christian Happiness 
in the Home 


By F. W. Wrecman. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1947. 45c. 

This little book, intended as a study 
course for young homemakers, grew 
out of the study and discussions of a 
group of young married people. With 


WORSHIP GOD 


A Guide Toward Genuineness in Worship 


By ORENE M. McILWAIN 


$1.50 


This book is both a guidebook on genuine worship in the church school and a 


helpful study of worship for every individual. 


It is rich in illustration and in 


practical helps toward a clearer understanding of the purpose and meaning of 


worship. 


GUIDING KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN in the CHURCH SCHOOL 


By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


$1.50 


A new and revised edition of the recommended textbook for Standard Leadership 
Education course No. 230b. Of great value to teachers and parents of four- and 
five-year-old children, this book is needed for constant reference. 


WEDDING BELLS 


A Marriage Gift Booklet, with Certificate of Marriage 


By DUNBAR H. OGDEN 


This 31-page booklet is a gift edition in white, with gold lettering. 


40c each; $4.00 dozen 


It has just 


been reissued on a new heavy paper which takes ink perfectly. Contains dedica- 
tion, marriage service, certificate of marriage, and some helpful chapters for the 


married couple. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


their leader they worked out pla 
enriching their home life. The rej} 
present to the reader a treatmer§ 
problems which arise in family 
with interpretations and ideals y 
will be of great value to many cf 
groups. To the individual readerg 
better to a young husband and 
studying these chapters together § 
applying them to the building of } 
own life together, they are simi} 
valuable. | 

Each of the thirteen brief chap | 
is introduced by a selection fro 5 
Bible. Books and pamphlets for fur} | 
study, questions for discussion 
projects to be worked out are g 
with the various chapters. Each chai} 
closes with a devotional selection {) 
the book “Beatitudes for the Fam 
A list of visual aids offers material} 
rounding out the presentation } 
stimulating discussion. | 

There are helpful suggestions 
such matters as making marriage — 
creating a vital unity, financial ma 
ment of the home, training of child 
interests and hobbies, good times 
home, fellowship with friends, rela 
of the home to the community, 
home as a unit in the church, — 
religious practices in the home. 
course represents the new concep) 
of the home as the most vital influe 
in personality development and) | 
religious growth. L. 


Techniques of Counseling | 
in Christian Service | 


By CuHarLtes REED ZAHNISER. — 
Gibson Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 30 pp 

Here is something for which b 
pastors have been looking—a sucei 
summary on what to do and how to 
it in the way of using the present-( 
counseling techniques with a tr 
evangelistic objective. 

Much has been written on way: 
counseling with the sick, on educatit 
vocational guidance. But here is son 
thing different. It has a* distino 
spiritual objective; to help dist 
souls out of their troubles by means 
a religious experience of the saving 4 
satisfying power of God. £ 

The author, Charles Reed Zahni: 
writes out of a wide experience am 
recognized ripe scholarship in this fi 
Also he has been a pioneer in 
area of Christian service. His 1 
book dealing with the subject, en 
“Casework Evangelism,” was wril 
twenty years ago. 

This book of thirty pages 
secured from the Gibson Press, Gram 
4 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. JM. 
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THE LECTERN: 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WAR and PEACE 


By Albert C. Knudson 


The world today stands at 
troubled truce. Great minds of 
every nation are meeting across 
the conference tables in an at- 
tempt ‘to create a true and last- 
ing brotherhood of men. Dr. 
Knudson’s book deals brilliantly 
with this subject, tracing the rea- 
sons for war through the ages, 
and the development of the sys- 
tematic modern struggle for 


PROPHETIC 


world peace. 

He appeals to the average peace- 
conscious citizen whose knowl- 
edge of the problems and intel- 
ligent pursuit of the solution are 
the foundation blocks upon 
which world peace must be built. 
“The road that leads to peace,” 
he says, “is not through separa- 
tion or domination, but through 
learning how to live together. $2 


A Book of 
Public Prayers 


Carl A. Glover 


For the minister, the lay 
teacher, the school teacher, 
for all who are called upon 
to lead in public prayer, 
this dignified volume presents great value. In 
one hundred sixty-four inspiring worship ex- 
periences, it offers suggestions for all occasions. 
A special section gives guidance for that most 
important message—the pastoral prayer. $1.50 


RACISM: A World Issue 


By Edmund D. Soper 


RELIGION 
J. Philip Hyatt 


An able scholar of the Old 
Testament presents an in- 
teresting and revealing ex- 
planation for the Bible 
reader who wants to un- 
derstand his own religion 
in the light of the best Scriptural knowledge. 
Dr. Hyatt analyzes the works of the seven great 
prophets, compares them with Jesus’ teachings, 
and develops a lucid picture of Christianity’s 
basic concepts. $1.75 


We must conquer “man’s in- 
humanity to man” before the 
world will be at peace; and our 


weapons must be understanding — 


and tolerance. Thus runs the 
theme of Dr. Soper’s book, which 
is based on the findings of na- 
tional seminars and conferences 
on “race.” 


Against a clear historical back- 
ground he traces the reasons for 
racial prejudice. He shows how 
it has affected, and still is af- 
fecting, the economic, political, 
and moral life of our country. He 
points a course—a clear course— 
to enduring good will. 

$2.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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No More Financial Worries 
and we’ve done something 
fine for the Old Book 


THE Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to Those checks from the Society have 
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